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“Ramon.” 

BY  BRET  HARTS. 

The  ‘‘Atlantic  Monthly"  tor  Oc- 
tober is  rich  in  poetry.  It  contains 
among  others,  “ Ramon,”  a spirited 
poem  by  Bret  Harte.  in  his  very  best 
vein.  The  Rcene  is  laid  at  El  Re- 
fugio Mine,  Northern  Mexico: 

Drunk  and  senseless  In  Ills  p’ace, 

Prone  and  sprawling  on  Ills  face, 

More  like  brute  than  any  man 

Alive  or  dead,— 

By  Ills  great  pump  out  of  gear. 

Day  the  peon  engineer. 

Walking  onlv  Just  to  hear, 

Overhead. 

Angry  tones  that  called  his  name, 

Oaths  and  cries  of  bitter  blame— 

'Woke  to  hear  all  this,  and  waking,  turned 
and  fled! 


“ To  the  man  who’ll  bring  me." 

Cried  Intendent  Harry  Lee,— 

Hurry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the 
mine. — 

Bring  the  sot  alive  or  dead, 

I will  give  to  him,”  he  said. 

" Fifteen  hundred  pesos  down. 

Just  to  set  the  rascal’s  crown 
Underneath  this  heel  of  mine; 

Since  but.  death 
Deserves  the  man  whose  deed, 

Be  It  vice  or  want  of  heed, 

Stops  the  pumps  that  give  us  breat  h— 
Stops  the  pumps  that  suck  the  death 
From  the  poisoned  lower  levels  of  the 
mine ! ” 

No  one  answered,  for  a cry 
From  the  shaft  rose  up  on  high; 

And  shuttling,  scrambling,  tumbling  from 
below, 

Came  the  miners  each,  the  bolder 
Mounting  on  the  weaker's  shoulder  , 
Grappling,  clinging  to  their  hold  or 
Letting  go, 

As  the  weaker  grasped  and  fell 
From  the  ladder  to  the  well— 

To  the  poisoned  pit  of  hell 
Down  below ! 

"To  the  man  who  sets!  them  free," 

Cried  the  foreman,  Harry  Lee, — 

Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the 
mine,— 

“ Brings  them  out  and  sets  them  free, 

I will  give  that  man,"  said  he, 

" Twice  that  sum,  who  with  a rope 
Face  to  face  with  death  shall  cope; 

Let  him  come  who  dares  to  hope !" 

" Hold  your  peace,”  some  one  replied, 
Standing  by  the  foreman’s  side; 

" There  has  one  already  gone,  who'er  he  be!" 

Then  they  held  their  breath  with  awe, 
Pulling  on  the  rope,  and  saw 
Fainting  figures  reappear, 

On  the  black  rope  swinging  clear. 
Fastened  by  some  skillful  baud  from  below; 
Till  a score  the  level  gained, 

And  but  one  alone  remained,— 

He,  the  hero  and  the  last, 

He  whose  skillful  hand  made  fast 
The  long  line  that  brought  them  back  to 
hope  and  cheer ! 

Haggard,  gasping,  down  dropped  ho 
At,  the  feet  of  Harry  Lee,— 

Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the 
mine; 

*•  I have  come,"  he  gasped,  “to  claim 
Both  rewards.  Senor,  my  name 
Is  Ramon  ! 

I'm  the  drunken  engineer  — 

Pm  the  coward,  Senor."— Here 
He  fell  over,  by  that  sign 

Dead  as  stone ! 


Prejudice. 

Prejudice  is  a word  very  frequently 
used,  but  judging  from  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  employed,  there  . is 
hardly  any  expression  in  our  lan- 
guage that  is  more  incorrectly  ap- 
plied, especially  as  a term  of  reproach. 
According  to  Trench,  “this  word 
means  no  more  than  a judgment 
formed  before  hand,  without  affirm- 
ing anything  as  to  whether  that 
judgment  be  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble about  whom  it  is  formed.  Yet 
he  adds:  “So  predominantly  do  we 
form  harsh,  unfavorable  judgments 
of  others  before  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, that  a prejudice  or  judg- 
ment before  knowledge  and  not 
grounded  on  evidence,  is  almost  al- 
ways taken  to  signify  an  unfavorable 


anticipation  about  one."  The  word 
prejudice  really  implies  in  it  two 
things:  first,  an  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  judge  so  or  so  of  a person 
or  thing,  and  then  a determination 
to  act  so  towards  that  object.  The 
fault,  considered  in  a moral  point  of 
view,  consists  not  only  in  prejudg- 
ing a case  on  false  or  insufficient 
grounds, but  in  adopting  such  or  such 
conduct  even  when  no  actual  judg- 
ment has  preceded  it. 

The  judgment  is  generally  more 
implied  than  actual, but  it  is  the  con- 
duct consequent  on  such  actual  or 
1 ire-supposed  judgment  that  is 
taken  into  consideration  when  we 
charge  others  with  being  prejudiced. 
Thus  a man  may  appear  to  be  preju 
diced  when  he  is  not.  He  may  have 
his  mind  made  up  in  regard  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, maybe  very  unwilling  to  lis- 
ten to  any  objections  brought  against 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Now 
such  a person  cannot  justly  be 
charged  with  bejng  prejudiced,  be- 
cause he  has  rationally  satisfied  his 
mind  as  to  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  the  claims  of  theChrist- 
ian  religion,  and  his  convictions  as 
to  the  divine  nature  of  these  claims 
have  been  confirmed  by  his  own  ex- 
perience of  their  truth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  useless  for 
him  to  listen  now  to  any  objections 
that  may  be  brought  against  it.  If 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  his 
religious  principles  without  any 
previous  examination,  or  after  an 
insufficient  examination,  and  had 
then  blindly  adhered  to  them  with- 
out any  further  consideration  of  their 
nature,  or  indirect  contradiction  to 
their  reasonableness  or  unreasonable- 
ness, then  he  would  indeed  be  liable 
to  the  charge  ot  being  prejudiced. 
We  are  therefore  liable  to  this 
charge  only  so  far  as  we  are  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  a false  judge 
ment,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  regard  to 
this  unreasonable  determination  that 
the  word  prejudice  is  properly  used. 

But,  however  much  we  may  dislike 
prejudice  in  others,  it  is  wonderful 
how  liable  we  all  are  in  some  way 
or  other  to  this  fault.  But  when  we 
consider  the  many  cases  that  exist 
in  the  world,  that  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce it,  our  astonishment  will  be- 
come much  less.  We  find  not  only 
that  those  who  are  most  apt  to  de- 
nounce prejudice  in  others  are  most 
liable  to  it  themselves;  but  it  often 
happens  that  when  we  think  we  are 
most  free  from  itf  we  are  most  apt 
to  fall  into  it.  The  chief  causes  that 
produce  prejudice  are,  a disinclina- 
tion to  exercise  the  judgment  that 
is  given  us,  as  well  as  ignorance 
pride  and  selfishness.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  though  man  boasts  so 
much  of  reason  with  which  he  is 
endowed  above  the  other  creatures 
this  earth,  yet  he  shows  such  a 


prising.  Ignorance  is  the  great 
mother  of  prejudice.  We  judge 
without  waiting  to  know  the  circum- 
stances and  then  persist  in  our  false 
judgment,  stubbornly  refusing  to 
listen  to  that  information  that  would 
lead  us  to  the  truth.  Who  thinks 
he  knows  more,  or  who  is  harder  to 
convince  than  the  ignorant  man? 
Such  a man  is  called  in  the  Bible 
emphatically  a fool.  Pride  comes 
in  to  help  and  to  perpetuate  our  ig- 
norance, and  closes  every  avenue  by 
which  knowledge  might  enter.  It 
is  truly  as  Pope  says: 

Of  all  the  causes  which  comprise  to  blind 
Man’s  erring  Judgment,  and  misguide  the 
mind. 

What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias 
rules, 

Is  pride,  the  never  falling  vice  of  fools. 
One  would  think  that  it  would 
be  to  the  interest  of  man  to  divest 
himself  as  much  as  possible  of  preju- 
dice and  lay  himself  open  to  con- 
viction. But  so  far  from  this,  self- 
interest  in  a thousand  forms  deludes 
his  judgment,  fills  his  mind  with 
error  and  prompts  him  to  the  most 
unjust  conduct.  Intent  upon  his 
selfish  ends,  he  will  look  at  no  other 
object  and  listen  to  no  remonstrance, 
regarding  his  fellow  men  only  as 
intruments  created  to  subserve  bis 
purposes.  Justice  and  the  rights  of 
others  are  esteemed  by  him  as  of  no 
account.  How  many  lofty  intel- 
lects, otherwise  capable  of  the  great 
est  usefulness  in  the  world,  have, 
instigated  by  prejudice,  perpetrated 
the  greatest  wrongs  in  society! 


on 

strange  unwillingness  to  exercise 
this  noble  faculty  in  passing  judg- 
ment. upon  the  objects  that  are  con- 
tinually brought  to  his  attention.  If 
to  do  this  were  so  very  difficult  01 
required  so  much  education  in  us, 
there  might  be  some  excuse,  but  as 
all  that  is  requisite  is  a little  com- 
mon sense  aud  some  prudence,  this 
neglect  on  our  part  is  the  most  sur- 


We  will  endeavor  to  describe 
only  some  of  the  evils  thus  produced 
by  prejudice,  to  do  so  fully  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  allowed  us  on 
this  occasion.  If  we  wish  to  state 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  so  many  nations  of 
which  we  read  in  history  we  are 
obliged  to  attribute  these  evils  to 
ignorance,  superstition  and  vice. 
But  ignorance,  superstition  and  vice 
are  only  different  forms  of  prejudice, 
or,  to  be  more  explicit,  its  inevitable 
results.  Then  let  us  consider  how 
many  wise  and  noble  hearted  men 
have  fallen  victims  to  religious,  po- 
litical and  social  prejudices;  how 
many  beneficient  institutions,  wise 
regulations  and  useful  efforts  have 
either  been  rendered  abortive  o? 
been  totally  destroyed  by  foolish 
prejudices  on  the  part  ot  wicked 
rulers  or  a oorrupt  and  debased  peo- 
ple. 

But  let  us  come  nearer  home,  and 
observe  the  prejudices  that  prevail 
among  our  political  parties,  between 
the  different  religious  denominations, 
and  even  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
members  of  our  learned  professions, 
and  in  social  life  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer,  the  master  and  the  servant; 
prejudices  against  long  established 
institutions  and  against  the  most 
sacred  relations  of  domestic  life. 
There  are  some  minds  so  narrow 
that  their  only  faculty  seems  to 
consist  in  imbibing  prejudice  and 
acting  under  its  influence.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  education  of  mankind 
seems  to  consist  in  removing  preju- 
dice from  the  mind. 

But  how  are  prejudices  to  be 
eradicated  ? The  best  way  seems 


to  be  to  teach  people  to  think  and 
examine  for  themselves.  More 
learning, as  it  is  popularly  understood, 
will  not  do  this.  The  mind  must  be 
trained  to  investigate  of  itself  and 
put  the  objects  of  its  knowledge 
properly  together.  The  learner 
must  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside 
all  solid  considerations  and  to  a*> 
quire  good  and  useful  knowledge 
in  a spirit  of  self  devotion.  He  must 
have  the  honesty  to  acknowledge 
his  ignorance  and  be  willing  to  be 
informed.  He  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  merely  taking  things  upon 
hearsay  or  at  second  hand,  for  this 
slavish  disposition  has  been  one  of 
the  great  means  of  propagating 
prejudice.  Above  all,  he  must  adopt 
a spirit  of  charity,  for  charity,  as  the 
apostle  tells  us,  among  other  things, 
“thinketh  no  evil,”  and  thinking  evil 
is  the  very  essence  of  prejudice.  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  provinces  of 
the  man  of  science  to  remove  preju- 
dice from  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  it  a great  cause  of  thankfulness 
to  think  that  so  much  good  has  been 
done  in  this  respect  to  the  world. 
Though  we  still  have  in  our  midst  a 
great  many  demagogues,  quacks  and 
other  imposters,  who,  in  order  to 
gain  their  selfish  ends,  do  all  in  their 
power  not  only  to  work  upon  the 
prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  dis- 
seminate them,  yet  we  have  many 
statesmen,  men  of  science  and  edu* 
cators,  who,  laying  aside  all  selfish 
considerations  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  noble  work  of  destroy 
ing  these  barriers  to  true  knowledge 
and  by  their  example  as  well  as  in- 
structions have  been  the  means  of 
elevating  the  human  mind  above  all 
that  tends  to  debase  and  keep  it  in 
ignorance.  These  noble  spirits,  like 
the  eagle,  not  content  with  their 
elevated  points  of  observation,  soar 
still  higher  into  the  pure  empyrean 
of  God's  light  and  utter  their  tri- 
umphant shouts  of  heureka  that 
echoes  through  the  nations  of  the 
earth  and  awakens  the  human  mind 
to  still  further  progress.  E. 

What  is  the  never  failing  method 
to  prevent  bad  dreams  ? Don't  go  to 
sleep. 

Injun  probabilities:  “Mebbe  snow 
next  week,  mebhe  rain,  mebbe  some 
damn  hot." — Ex. 

An  urchin  being  rebuked  for  wear- 
ing out  his  stockings  at  the  toes,  re- 
plied that  it  couldn't  be  helped.— 
“toes  wriggled  and  heels  didn’t" 

During  the  hot  weather  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term,  a member  of 
class  “75"  said  that  if  he  was  not  a 
senior,  he  would,  of  all  things  pre- 
fer to  be  a hen,  so  that  he  could 
hold  out  his  wings  and  keep  cool. — 
Ex. 


This  is  the  way  a colored  preacher 
is  said  to  have  arranged  his  hearer* 
for  mutual  convenience : “De  fore 
part  ob  de  church  will  please  sit 
down  so  de  hind  part  ob  de  church 
can  see  defore  part,  for  de  hind  part 
can  t see  de  fore  part  ef  de  fore  part 
persist  in  standing  before  de  hind 
part,  to  de  utter  exclusion  of  de  hind 
part  by  de  fore  part.” 
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It  is  now  just  a year  since  the 
Lehigh  Journal,  after  considerable 
opp09:tion,  sprang  into  existence. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  take  a 
brief  retrospective  view  and  see 
whether  or  no  we  have  succeeded 
in  realizing  our  intentions  and  ful- 
filling our  promises.  Just  one  year 
since,  the  first  corps  of  editors  elected 
by  “76”  took  their  seats  in  what 
have  proved  to  be  by  no  means  in- 
variably “easy  chairs’'  and  issued 
their  first  manifesto  in  the  shape  of 
a “Salutatory,”  to  which  we  shall  re- 
fer. For  a long  time  the  void  made 
by  the  absence  of  a college  papei 
had  been  sensibly  apparent,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  by  “76  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  should  cease 
and  a class  paper  was  decided  upon. 
Simultaneously  a movement  was 
made  to  induce  the  societies,  Liter- 
ary, Chemical  ahH  Engineering  to 
unite  in  publishing  a paper  that 
should  be  devoLed  to  their  several 
interests.  This  for  a time  militated 
against  the  intentions  of  “76,”  but 
after  much  delay  that  project  was 
abandoned  and  the  Journal  ap- 
peared under  class  auspices,  lhe 
fact  that  it  was  a class  undertaking, 
in  spite  of  our  cordial  invitations  to 
the  members  of  all  classes,  proved  a 
stumbling  block  and  in  no  wise 
lightened  our  labors  The  many 
promises  from  “oi  polloi  were  only 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  disap- 
pointments, and  our  inexperience 
was  by  no  means  an  auxiliary  in 
our  attempts  to  succeed.  As  the 
months  flew  by,  our  attempts 
were  rewarded  by  an  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Journal,  until  to- 
day it  occupies  a position  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  students  and  friends 
of  the  University  (if  an  increased 
and  steadily  increasing  support  is 
any  Ci  teriori)  which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  our  labors  have  not  been 
unappreciated  — are  not  in  vain.  In 
July,  a change  in  the  management 
of  the  Journal,  by  which  it  became, 
if  possible,  more  thoroughly  “de- 
voted to  the  interests  ot  the  Univer 
sity”  was  made,  and  sinse  that  time 
has  become  perhaps  more  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  daily  occurrences  ot 
our  every  day  University  life,  as  it 
certainly  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
business  men  of  the  community,  from 
whom  we  derive  a very  considerable 
support.  It  has  been  our  earnest 
desire  to  cany  out  our  original  in- 
tentions and  we  think  that  as  “a 
medium  for  the  interchange  ol 
thought  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  student,  we  have 
at  least  offered  opportunities  which 
were  not  hitherto  available.  As  to 
how  far  we  have  succeeded  in  this 
particular  we  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourselves,  premising  that  upon 


yourselves  depended  the  proportion 
of  benefit  to  be  received.  As  a 
record  of  the  events  and  occurrences 
that  unite  to  make  the  history  of 
our  University,  we  have,  we  think, 
proved  a success,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  but  that  a reference  to  our 
columns  vill  enable  anyo  e to  pick 
up  the  th  ead  of  his  college  lite  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  As  your  rep  e- 
sentative  at  other  co'leges  we  nrve 
been  favorably  received.  As  an 
agent  for  making  our  Univer- 
sity, rr ore  widely  known,  we  hope 
we  have  not  been  without  influence. 
For  our  reception  by  the  students, 
for  the  marked  assistance  rendered 
us  by  Dr.  Coppee  and  members  of 
Faculty,  the  support  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  community,  and  the 
almost  universal  kindness  of  the 
College  Press,  together  with  the 
courtesy  of  the  Times  and  Progress , 
we  render  our  hearty  thanks.  In 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  we  pro- 
pose to  make  our  Journal  as  inter- 
esting as  our  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. YY  e intend  keeping  the  stu- 
dents posted  in  regard  to  the  where- 
abouts of  those  who  have  left  col- 
lege and  to  furnish  thegraduates  et  al 
with  University  news.  Never  has 
the  Journal  been  on  a sounder, 
firmer  basis,  and  we  confidently  look 
for  that  support  which  will  enable 
us  to  retain  our  present  position. 


Ithaca,  N.Y.  Cot.  27,  1874. 
Editor  of  the  Lehigh  Journal: 

As  the  1st  of  November  is  near 
at  band  I am  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  Lf.high  Journal  and  the  atten- 
tion that  is  due  to  it  by  all  absent 
sons  of  Lehigh,  and  were  I prone  to 
forget  I could  not.  as  your  letter 
would  of  itself  prove  a sufficient  re- 
minder. Therefore,  behold  me,  on 
this  pleasant  October  afternoon, 
having  torn  myself  away  from  all 
recreation, and  with  my  sofa  propped 
up  against  my  door  to  keep  out  in- 
truders, deeplyimmersed  in  thought, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  I may  conjure 
up  something  that  will  prove  accept- 
able to  you. 

Since  my  last  letter  was  written 
the  weeks  have  down  swiftly  by,  and 
we  are  no  longer 

“In  September’s  golden  month,  < 

When  the  opening  was  at  hand," 

but  are  under  full  headway,  the  stu- 
dents having  settled  down  to  woik, 
and  the  “easy  times’'  of  the  first  few 
weeks  consequent  upon  the  confus- 
ion at  the  opening  of  the  term,  have 
been  supplanted  by  opportunities  for 
improvement. 

On  the  16th  the  President  deliver- 
ed his  annual  address,  and  on  this 
occasion  we,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
all  the  students  assembled  in  a body 
President  White  advised  the  stu- 
dents to  acquire  “decision  and  ener 
gy.”  lie  remarked:  “that  the  great 
want  of  the  country  is  thoroughness, 
and  that  there  is  a great  demand  for 
first  rate  men  who  will  be  leaders 
and  not  mere  camp  followers.”  As 
to  the  influence  of  the  lady  students 
at  Cornell,  he  says  : “I  can  see  a 

great  improvement  in  the  manners  ot 
the  students  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  I am  confident  that  it  is 
due  to  the  admission  of  ladies,”  He 
spoke  at  length  on  the  various  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  students. 

He  hoped  that  the  students  would 
be  mindful  of  the  primary  rules  of 
health,  or  else  he  greatly  feared  that 
some  would  soon  be  home  on  the 
sick  list,  with  their  fond  friends  re- 
gretting that“they  studied  too  hard.” 
Cornell  is  greatly  interested  in 
rowing,  and  every  B all  the  Cornell 


Navy  has  a Regatta.  This  year  it 
•vas  advertised  for  the  10th  of  Oct., 
and  having  been  seized  with  a laud 
able  desire  to  take  in  everything  of 
interest,  we  in  company  with  a num- 
ber of  others  found  ourself  at  the 
appointed  time  on  the  aforesaid 
morning,  seated  on  an  open  platform 
car  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  Railroad  in 
what  must  have  been  an  antiquated 
church  pew,  which  same  had  a de- 
cided tendency  to  tip  over  backward. 

In  the  intervals  of  time  between  the 
frantic  efforts  of  this  pew  to  precipi- 
tate us  off  the  car,  we  were  able  to 
set  a view  of  the  lake  and  the  start- 
ing  point. 

The  first  race  was  for  the  “Chuck 
Cup”  and  a cew  from  each  of  the 
classes  were  to  contest.  After  a de- 
lay (which  is  invariable  thrown  in) 
the  boats  were  in  motion.  The 
cars  followed  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  we  had  a full  view  of  the 
race.  “77”  was  the  favorite,  but 
“man  proposes,  etc,”  aud  so  it  hap- 
pened in  this  case,  for  the  water 
grew  rough,  and  “77”was  swamped, 
“75"  which  had  been  leading  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  “76”  having  gone  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sophomores, 
the  Freshmen  crew  pulling  but  four 
oars,  having  broken  one  oar  at  the 
very  outset,  came  in  victorious.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a Freshman 
crew  was  ever  entered  for  the  Ball 
Regatta  of  the  Cornell  Navy.  It 
may  be  worthy  of  note  that  the  two 
boats  which  swamped  were  built  of 
paper  and  that  the  two  which  with- 
stood the  waves  were  of  wood. 

The  water  had  now  become  so 
rough  that  the  other  races  were 
postponed,  and  as  we  have  not  had 
them  yet  it  looks  as  though  that 
postponement  was  to  be  perpetual. 
We  noticed  on  this  occasion  as  on 
several  subsequent  ones  where 
the  students  were  interested,  that 
there  was  a great  display  of  colors, 
the  beautiful  cornelian  and  white 
the  colors  of  the  University,  being 
supplemented  by  the  various  class 
and  association  colors. 

Beyond  this  one  attempt  to  see 
what  was  being  accomplished  by  the 
Navy  we  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
given  the  matter  the  go  by,  having 
depended  on  hearsay  for  our  knowl- 
edge in  regard  to  the  progress  in 
this  direction.  We  understand, 
however,  that  men  are  already  in 
training  for  the  Inter— Collegiate  Re- 
gatta next  year,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  train  during  the  Winter, 
using  the  Gymnasium  as  a head- 
quarters, aud  the  rowing  weights 
for  practice.  This  commencing  to 
train  in  the  Fall,  is  a new  departure 
for  Cornell,  but  it  is  strongly  advised 
by  the  prominent  boating  men,  and 
is  considered  a9  essential  to  success. 
Passing  from  this  to  the  Gymnasium, 
we  would  say  that  there  is  oue  that 
is  fully  equipped,  and  that  it  is  open 
to  any  student  who  may  choose  to 
pav  one  dollar  for  a key.  This  key 
admits  him  to  the  Gymnasium  at  any 
hour.  The  dollar  forms  part  of  the 
fund  that  is  laid  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  in  repair. 

Base  ball  is  not  on  the  decline,  and 
the  “diamond”  is  the  scene  of  many 
exciting  contests.  Cornell  has  been 
unfortunate  in  ball,  however,  as 
Hobart  has  again  beaten  ns.  There 
are  some  62  men  at  Hobart,  and 
450  here,  but  their  ball  nine  is  too 
strong  for  us,  as  the  score  of  22  to 
16  attests.  Foot  ball  still  presents 
many  attractions,  and  many  are  the 
struggles  for  the  palm  between  the 
various  classes,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  different  States. 


From  the  Field  we  go  to  the 
Forum,  and  find  that  the  Literary 
Societies  are  energetic  aud  flourish- 
ing. Much  interest  is  takeu  iu  them, 
and  their  open-air  meet'ngs,  which 
occur  from  time  to  time,  are  well 
attended.  We  turn  from  the  Liteiary 
Societies  to  the  Fraternities,  or  Greek 
Letter  Societies,  and  find  that  they 
are  seven  in  number.  A general 
feeling  of  good  will  exists,  though 
the  lines  are  drawn  pretty  taut.  1 he 
last  feature  is  the  formation  ot  B ra- 
ternity  base  ball  clubs, and  challenges 
will  soon  be  numerous.  Cbi  Phi 
has  already  challenged  ““appa  Al- 
pha.” That but  our  let- 


ter has  already  reached  undue  pro- 
portion and  we  must  leave  our 
remarks  on  the  Libraries,  Scenery, 
et  al,  to  some  future  time. 

Yours, 

C.  N.  L. 


What  I do  not  know  of 
Farming. 

BY  JACK  METTLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VENI. 

“Just  the  thing,  Bob!  Here  I 
have  been  cramped  up  in  this  old 
banking-house  (the  banking-house 
of  my  father)  ever  since  I left  Col- 
lege, a newly-fledged  A.  B.  Let  me 
see,  that  is  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago,  long  enough,  uuder  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  me  the  lean, 
lank, cadaverous  dyspeptic  individual 
that  I am.  I will  talk  to  Jennie 
about  it,  and  I am  sure  she  and  the 
children  will  be  delighted,  they  are 
always  having  so  much  to  say  about 
tfie  country  And  then,  Bob,  I havtj* 
lately  been  reading  such  a quantity 
of  works  on  agriculture, I will  thereby 
be  only  carrying  theory  into  practice 
— the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  you 
know.” 

The  above  enthusiastic  remarks- 
were  make  by  “yours  respectably” 
(as  some  one  had  it)  to  my  friend 
Bob  Turner,  as  we  sat  one  evening 
discussiug  some  choice  Havanas  and 
— , the  comparative  effects,  phy- 
siologically speaking,  of  the  pent- 
up  city,  aud  the  free,  open  country. 

A day  or  two  later  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  morning  paper 
attracted  my  attention : 

J7IOR  SALE  — About  two  hours  ride  over 

’ the R.  R.,  within  a nice  wulk 

of  the  delightful  village  of  B , a very 

valuable  farm  of  fifty  acres,  mostly  under 
cultivation.  Classical  villa,  c ystal  lake, 
magnificent  drives,  mountain  scenery,  very 
healthy.  Extraordinary  opportunity  for  a 
fai  mer  of  refined  taste.  For  further  partic- 
ulars, call  at  No. St. 

All  there  was  about  it,  my  mind 
was  immediately  made  up.  I was 
just  the  man  for  that  farm,  and  that 
farm  was  soon  mine.  The  way  I 
bought  it  was  this : I went  to  the 

office  to  which  I was  referred  in  the 
advertisement,  met  some  charming 
gentlemen  there,  was  more  than  sat- 
isfied with  their  description  of  the 
place,  and  was  informed  by  them 
that  if  I did  not  have  time  myself 
just  then  to  go  up  and  look  at  it,  I 

might  send  Jenkins,  of  Ng. 

street,  who  was  a very  honorable 
man  and  could  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  things.  These  real  estate 
dealers  seemed  to  have  my  interest 
as  much  at  heart  as  they  did  that  of 
Mr.  Marsh,  the  party  who  desired  to 
sell ; and  being  very  busy  just  at  that 
time,  I of  course  sent  Jenkins,  who 
made  a most  favorable  report ; after 
which  all  that  was  left  for  me  to  do 
was  to  get  a conveyance  in  fee-simple, 
which  I did.  % 

It  was  already  towards  the  middle 
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altogether  complimentary;  and  I felt 
in  so  uncomplimentary  a mood  that 
I thought  of  showing  them  what  we 
“city  pups"  know  of  the  manly  art 
of  self  defence;but  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  welfare  of  agriculture,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  of  them  than  there  was  ot  me, 
I magnanimously  desisted.  They 
then  began  a discussion  among 
themselves  as  to  what  farm  it  could 
be,  one  asserting  this  one  and  another 
that  one,  &c.  Warmer  and  still 
warmer  waxed  the  discussion,  till 
with  a keen  relish  each  man  “went 
in’*  on  his  own  hook,  whacking  and 
bumping  and  bruising  all  he  could. 
While  they  were  all  engaged  in  this 
interesting  proceeding,  I and  mine 
very  quietly  stepped  out  of  the  hotel 
determined  to  find  that  farm  if  pos- 
sible, still  uninformed  as  to  where 
it  was. 

A farm  so  beautiful  as  that,  and 
being  so  near,  thought  we,  cannot 
be  hard  to  find,  even  though  we  do 
do  not  know  its  exact  direction. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Items 

The  Engineering  Society  will 
not  give  a course  of  lectures  this 
year. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  the  Fresh- 
men speak  their  pieces  in  English, 
but  when  they  attempt  it  inGerman, 
’tis  somethingfearful  to  contemplate. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  class 
of  ‘’77,"  while  out  surveying  on  the 
Island,  took  an  involuntary  bath  in 
the  cool  water  of  the  Lehigh.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  white  they 
all  looked  upon  emerging. 

Our  Park  has  looked  very  hand- 
some for  the  last  two  weeks,  on  ac- 
count ot  its  varied  and  highly  col- 
ored foliage,  now,  however,  fast 
turning  to  a sombre  brown,  remind- 
ing us  that 

“ The  Summer  has  gone,  and  the  Autumn 
Is  here. 

And  the  flowers  are  strewing  their  earthly 
bier.’’ 

Some  of  the  Seniors  and  Juniors 
sat  up  in  the  observatory  till  the 
small  hours  of  night  to  observe  the 
moon’s  eclipse.  Sure  enough,  the 
moon  soon  passed  out  of  sight,  ow- 
ing to  the  dense  clouds,  and  the 
tired  students  left  with  the  opinion 
that  it  eclipsed  anything  they  had 
ever  before  seen. 


— H.  C.  Solliday  and  W.  H.  Gar- 
ber, former  students,  have  visited 
the  University  this  term.  They  are- 
both  looking  well  and  in  good 
spirits. 

— J.  P.  White  and  Thomas  Rielly 

ot  “76’’  have  been  appointed  clerks 

on  board  the  Pacific  Mail  steamer. 

“Tokio,”  bound  for  Yokohama  and 

Honor  Konor. 
o o 

— F.  K.  Bacon  of  “76’’  made  us  a 
short  visit  while  on  his  way  to  New 
York  City.  He  says  he  enjoyed  his 
European  tour  very  much,  but  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  America 
is  the  best  place  to  live  in,  after  all. 

— Mr.  J.  Frank  Milnor  was  to 
sail  forEngland  on  the  22d  of  October. 
F.  K.  Bacon  visited  Baltimore  for  a 
few  days  after  his  return  from  Eu- 
rope and  had  a very  enjoyable  time 
with  Milnor. 

— Miles  Rock,  C.  E.,  a graduate 
of  Lehigh  University,  who  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  astronomical 
observations  at  Cordova,  Arg.  Con., 
has  received  an  appointment  as  as- 
tronomer in  the  Hyrographic  Office, 
United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Rock  will 
accompany  Lieut. -Commander  F.M. 
Green  in  an  expedition  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  to  several  ot  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  determine 
longitudes  and  latitudes  by  tele- 
graphic signals  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

— “The  College  Olio,"  Marietta, 
Ohio,  speaks  as  follows:  “We  learn 
from  the  Lehigh  Journal  that  an 
old  acquaintance,  liodolphus  Kent, 
Jr.,  of  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  has  received 
a degree  in  the  school  of  analytical 
chemistry.  Dolph  has  many  friends 
in  Marietta  and  they  all  wish  him 
success.”  In  their  local  column  they 
further  remark  that  “he  received  the 
second  prize  in  chemistry  at  Bethle- 
hem College,  Pennsylvania.”  We 
object  to  being  called“BethlehemCol- 
lege’and  suggestthat  we  be  called  by 
our  proper  name — The  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. 


On  Our  Table. 

Another  month  and  with  it  comes 
the  pleasant  duty  of  reviewing  our 
X’s  which  have  been  rapidly  accumu- 
lating on  “Our  Table.”  Its  capaci- 
ty is  great,  however,  and  there  will 
always  be  room  for  that  “one 
more.” 


of  June,  and  in  order  “to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines" — how  1 did 
love  agricultural  quotations  in  those 
days — it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
hurry  up  matters.  But  a few  days 
elapsed  before  Jennie,  myself,  our 
three  hopefuls  and  their  nurse  Brid- 
get, were  on  the  railroad  referred  to, 
snaffing  as  much  of  the  country  air 
as  the  smoke  and  dust  would  allow 
us  to,  en  route  for  the  Mecca  of  our 
hopes — our  farm.  The  brains  of  us 
all,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
were  loaded  with  agriculture  ; and 
the  least  allusion  to  that  subject, 
■pro  or  con,  would  set  off  the  afore- 
mentioned craniums  like  a rocket, 
soaring  higher  and  higher  in  enthu- 
siastic laudations. 

Two  hours  had  already  passed  by, 
in  fact  it  was  nearer  four,  and  still 
our  destination  was  not  reached. 
The  final  result  was  that  in  five  hours 
and  twenty  minutes  we  arrived  at 
our  station.  We  were  tired  in  antici- 
pation, and  concluded  that  the  word 
“about”  just  before  “two  hours”  ad- 
mitted of  a very  liberal  construction. 

“Where  is  the  beautiful  village  of 

B V’  I asked  a rather  seedy- 

looking  individual  at  the  depot,  sup- 
posing that  its  claims  to  loveliness 
were  so  undisputed  that  even  the 
most  uncouth  man  could  not  but  ad- 
mit the  propriety  of  using  the  adjec- 
tive. “Didu't  know  as  how  it  was 
very  bootiful,  but  that  is  it,"6aid  he, 
pointing  to  half-a-dozen  dilapidated 
looking  houses,  a church,  a black- 
smith shop  and  a hotel  which  must 
have  been  built  shortly  after  the 
flood;  all  of  which  were  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  depot  and  which  in 
my  enthusiasm  I had  totally  over- 
looked. 

We  were  all  as  “hungry  as  bears” 
— /orbear.  gentle  reader, do  not  criti- 
cise our  quotations  too  severely — 
and  it  being  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, dinner  became  an  absolute 
necessity  to  all  of  us.  There  was 
of  course  but  one  place  where  that 
could  be  had,  and  that  was  at  the 
ancient  inn  afore  mentioned — and  a 
very  ancient  dinner  it  was  too.  After 
that  but  one  voice  arose  from  us  all 
— “let  us  get  to  the  farm  as  soon  as 
possible.”  How  to  do  so  was  the 
the  next  question.  We  all  agreed 
that  a charming  little  walk  in  search 
of  it  would  be  just  the  thing — es- 
pecially as  the  advertisement  read — 
“within  a nice  walk;  ’ and  we  were 
on  the  point  of  starting,  when  it  all 
at  once  occured  to  me  that  it  might 
be  a good  idea  to  ascertain  from 
some  one  in  which  direction  the 
farm  lay.  Congratulating  myself 
upon  so  wise  a thought,!  went  to 
the  “stupe,”  as  they  called  it,  of 
the  hotel,  and  found  there  not  only 
my  depot  friend  but  also  a motley 
gathering  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
other  individuals  who  looked  as 
though  they  had  become  fixtures  to 
the  hotel  when  it  was  built,  and 
whose  noses,  one  would  think, might 
furnish  quite  a respectable  flower- 
garden  as  an  ornament  to  the  place. 
They  all  seemed  ready  to  answer 
any  earthly  question  I might  pro 
pound,  and  to  expect  me  to  ask 
something.  “Gentlemen,  can  any 
of  you  tell  me  in  which  direction  a 
very  choice  farm  lies  which  belonged 
to  a Mr.  Marsh,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  but  a short  walk  from  the  vil- 
lage ? ” There  were  several  answers 
made,  among  them  the  following  : 

“Who  be  you,  anyway?  ” 

“Some  city  pup  cum  up  tu  try  tu 
fool  us  country  chickeus — but  we 
ain’t  as  green  as  we  look,  anyhow.” 
There  were  other  remarks  made,  not 1 


Personal. 

[We  desire  to  make  our  “Personar’column 
as  interesting  as  possible,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  purpose,  would  respectfully 
request  the  students  to  keep  us  advised  as 
to  their  movements.— Eo.] 

— E.  Heller  of  “78”  is  teaching 
school  near  Bethlehem. 

— R.  N.  Getty,  formerly  of  “76  ' 
is  at  the  Military  academy,  West 
Point. 


“ The  Aurora”  for  September  has 
its  complement  of  heavy  articles  and 
a few  over.  If  the  “Aurora”  was 
not  so  scientific  it  might  be  more  in- 
teresting. 

“The  Archangel”  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  has  complimented  us  by 
making  (with  a slight  alteration)  one 
of  our  editorial  notes  for  July,  its 
leading  editorial  note  for  October, 
but  has  forgotten  to  use  the  invert- 
ed commas. 


dertake  a radical  change  in  the  mat- 
ter ere  long. 

“The  Geyser"  has.  with  the  Octo- 
ber number,  had  an  increase  of  four 
additional  pages.  The  management 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  outsiders,  and 
it  is  thought  “that  the  students  re 
lieved  of  the  responsibility  and  work 
of  publication,  soliciting  of  adver- 
tisements and  collections,  will  be 
able  to  devote  more  time  by  half 
than  heretofore  to  the  literary  de- 
partment." 

“The  Magenta,”  the  most  regular 
of  our  X’s,  has  again  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance and  from  its  “brevities” 
we  clip  the  following  : 

“Tls  the  same  old  tale  of  a faded  flowe  r. 

Of  a rose  that  Is  wilted  and  crushed; 

A tale  that  was  told  when  men  first 
sighed, 

And  women  and  roses  first  flushed. 

Its  perfume  has  fled  on  the  wings  of 
time, 

And  left  but  a faded  flower; 

And  my  love  has  fled  on  the  winy*  of 
time, 

And  left  but  the  tale  ofan  hour  ” 

The  October  number  of  the  “Ave 
Maria,”  a Catholic  journal  “devoted 
to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’’ 
and  published  at  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 
is  received.  With  its  motto, “When we 
speak  of  Mary  we  speak  of  Jesus 
Christ;  speaking  <>f  her  grandeur, 
we  speak  of  God’s  own  grandeur. 
After  God,  nothing  in  Heaven 
or  on  earth  is  greater  than 
Mary,”  we  cannot  agree,  nor 
indeed  do  we  concur  in  the  senti 
mentof  most  of  the  articles  that 
follow.  To  Catholics,  however,  it 
no  doubt  proves  interesting 

“The  College  Spectator,”  pub- 
published  at  Union  College,  Schnec- 
tady,  New  York,  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  “Our  Table.”  We  have 
merely  skimmed  its  article  on  Yale 
vs  Harvard,  as  the  subject  of  that 
“foul”  is  growing  rather  wearisome. 
In  the  “editorial"  the  “Editors” 
say  : “We  trust  our  readers  may 

not  consider  it  an  imposition  that 
we  constantly  bring  before  them  the 
subject  of  Base  Ball,  but  they  must 
consider  that  ours  would  not  be  a 
college  journal  did  it  not  represent 
faithfully,  the  progress  or  decline  of 
this  predominating  element  of  col- 
lege athletic  sports."  Last  year  we 
devoted  no  little  time  to  the  sub- 
ject ourselves  and  we  are  glad  that 
others  consider  it  worthy  of  repeated 
mention.  We  are  pleased  with  the 
tone  of  the  “Spectator"  and  trust 
that  it  may  be  a regular  visitor  in 
our  “Sanctum." 

We  have  received  “The  Witten- 
berger,  “The  Owl,”  “The  Lafayette 
Monthly,”  “Bates  Student,”  “The 
Salesianum,  ” “ College  Journal  ” 
(Georgetown,)  “Ave  Maria,”  “Arch- 
angel,” “Index  Niagerensis,”  “ The 
Geyser,  ’ “Aurora,”  “Triad,"  “Col- 
lege NewsLetter,”  “College  Herald,” 
“College  Spectator,”  “College  Olio,” 
“High  School,”  “Tyro,”  “Mills  Quar- 
terly,’’ “Hesperian  Student,’’  “Col- 
lege Days,  ’ “The  Packer  Quarterly,” 
“The  Dickinsonian,”  “The  Berkeley 
an,”  “The  Targum,”  “The  Report- 
er," “The  Tripod,”  “The  Annalist,” 
“The  Institute.” 


The  University  Nine  ha*  played 
the  following  games  since  their  or- 
ganization: 

University  vs.  Centennials,  53  to  1« 

" Kesolutes.  21  to  9. 

PicKed  Nine,  28  to  7 
••  Crescents,  9 to  l). 

“ *‘76',Lafayette,21  to  27. 


— O.W.  Jenks  paid  theUniversity 
a short  visit  on  the  21st  of  last 
month. 

— Mr.  E.  B.  Rogers  is  a student 
at  the  University  ot  California.  We 
wish  him  success. 

— Alexander  Elliot,  formerly  of 
“76,”is  pursuing  his  studies  atLafay- 
ette  College. 

— J.  Calvert  of  “76,”  on  account 
of  ill  health,  has  discontinued  his 
labors,  and  is  recruiting  in  Prince 
George’s  county,  Md. 


“The  College  Olio"  is  replete  with 
interesting  articles.  This  paper  is 
very  near  our  ideal  of  a college  jour- 
nal, as  by  t he  arrangement  of  its 
contents,  provision  is  made  for  notic- 
ing everything  ot  interest  in  the 
college  world. 

From  “The  Wittenberger"  we 
learn  that  the  great  question  of  “Co- 
education has  been  determined  af- 
firmatively atWittenberg.  Changes 
are  being  made  for  the  better  in 
their  Library.”  Any  change  in  our 
Library  could  not  lail  to  be  for  the 
better,  and  we  hope  some  will  un- 
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To  all  letters  soliciting  “subscrip- 
tions,” Lord  Krskine  had  a regular 
form  of  reply,  namely:  “ Sir,  I feel 
much  honored  by  your  application 
to  me,  and  beg  to  subscribe,"  (here 
the  reader  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf) 
“Myself,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
etc.” 

Prof,  in  German.  — “Conjugate 
Mogen.” 

Student. — “Ich  mugee,  du  mugee." 

Prof. — “ That’s  enough,  Muggin." 


| and  SfiflJISII, 


Student  (translating  theGreek.) — 
“And  devils  also  came  out  of  many, 
crying  out  and  saying: — Professor, 
will  you  translate  this  ?”  And  the 
Professor  was  so  cruel  as  to  bid 
him  resume  his  seat — Ex. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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if 


Tiger  Hall, 


THE  LARGEST 


HAT.  CAT 


AND 


run  ttousE, 


IN  THE 


j^EH 


IGH  VALLEY, 


No.  40  Main  Street, 


M,  H. 


STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


Take  Notice! 


HAVING  MADE  ARRANGE- 
MENTS WITH  THE  LEADING 
PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  SCHOOL 

im  jwf 


I AM  PREPARED  TO  FUR- 
NISH 


an.i 

WITH  BOOKS  AT  THE 

LOWEST  HATES 

OF  DISCOUNT. 

A FULL  AND  COMPLETE 
LINE  OF 

STATIONERY 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

Artists’  MATERIALS 

A SPECIALTY. 


F.  REIS  & BRO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Men’s,  Boys’,  Youths’  and  Children’s 

CLOTWXtf. 

Gents'  Furnishing  Goods  in  greut  Variety. 

No.  6!  South  Main  Street, 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

WM.WALP&  CO., 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

FURNITURE, 

No.  30  MAIN  ST., 

BETHLEHEM,  PENNA 


CYRUS  R.LERCH, 

srt  mam. 


53  Main  Street, 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


F.  A.Welden, 


N"  O.  9 


J.  W .KICHLINE, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Tobacco,  Imported  k Domestic 
CIGAES. 

Main  St.,  next  doorto  1st  Nat.  Bank, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

JAC.  DOUTRICK, 

be:  wtt  w ’ 

FURNISHING  GOODS. 

No.  J3  S.  Main  street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

(OPPOSITE  SUN  HOTEL.) 

Specialty — SHIRTS  made  to  Order. 

THE  EAGLE  HOTEL, 

This  old,  well  and  favorably  known 
hotel  has  been  entirely  remodeled  and  re- 
furnished, and  will  be  kept  as  a strictly 
first-class  hotel.  The  rooms  are  all  large, 
airy,  and  furnished  in  the  best  modern 
style.  The  homelike  character  of  the 
house  has  been  preserved.  Geo.  Hoppes. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

F.  J.  ENGLE” 

F£MS  d ® T EM&OjUlVMr, 

AND 

PICTURE  FRAME  DEPOT, 

63  Broad  Street, 

BETHLEHEM, \ PA. 

b7~R  LEHMAN, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

GLOBS  VALVES, 

STEAM  COCKS, 

STEAM  WHISTLES, 

OIL  CUPS,  GUAGE  COCKS,  &c. 

LeW  Valley  BRASS  WORKS, 

BETHLEHEM,,  PA. 


L.  F.  GIERING, 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS 

AND  JEWELRY. 

4MAIN  STREET 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

LUCKENBACH  & KRAUSE, 

DEALERS  IN 


ITZOjV  A jYZ)  steel. 

2$  S.  ,«\*ZVV  8T,»  SSTShSESM,  P,*, 


TWO  MORE  MEDALS 

TO 


Jtukffr,  tye  flotoppiier, 

BETHLEHEM,  PA 

Tne  Bronze  Medal,  highest  award  for  Art. 
at  the  Penn.  State  Fair  held  at  Easton,  and 
a goldJMedal  of  Honor,  at  the  Northamp- 
tonCountyAgrlculturalFair  at  Nazareth, '7-1. 

ORLANDO  B DESH, 

&EA&BR  JT.Y 

Fins  Groceries*  Choice  Fruits, 

COME  EC  T70A  A 71 1, 
CHACKEKS,  Ac. 

BETHLEHEM.  Pa. 


WINTER 

OPENING! 

New  Styles  Coatings 

in  all  patterns,  shades  and  colors. 
NEW  STYLES 


and  a full  line  of  everything,  both 

READY  MADE, 

OR 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

ALSO, 

Gloves, , Neckties, 
COLLARS, 

and  Underwear  to  suit  the  times, 

AT 

NICKUM’S 

Cheap  Cash  Store, 

38  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

JUST 


AT 


NEW 


No.  19  Main  Street, 


OPPOSITE  SUN  HOTEL, 


A FULL  LINE  OF 

{eats’  {ood?, 

TO  WHICH  THE  ATTENTION 
OF  THE  STUDENTS  IS  DI- 
RECTED. 


